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AT OUR BEST. 





By Clara W. Bronson. 





Have you ever noticed the change it 
lnakes 
In a woman’s face 
And her heart and her life, that were 
cold and dull, 
And slightly inclined to common- 
place, 
When love shines on them? How there 
breaks 
Over her nature a wave of gold, 
Bringing out beauty unknown before, 
Mellowing, widening more and more, 
Lifting her up till her eyes behold 
Ever new blooms for her hands to cull, 
So she and her life grow beautiful? 
O, there’s never a woman, east or 
west, 
But must live in love’s sunshine. 
To live her best! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Our latest advices from Portland, 
Ore., dated June 7, express the opinion 
that the suffrage amendment is defeat- 
ed, but by a much smaller majority 
than was at first claimed. One queer 
fact is that for the previous day or 
two the returns from the outlying dis- 
tricts published in the Portland papers 
have given the figures of the vote on 
all the other amendments, but have 
only said “woman suffrage carried,” 
or “woman suffrage defeated.” This 
is done too uniformly to be accidental, 
and indicates an ulterior object. 

Six years ago, when the outlying dis- 
tricts went so strongly for suffrage, the 
returns from Portland were held back 
until the figures from the rest of the 
State were in, and it was known how 
large an adverse vote was required 
from Portland to overcome the outside 
majority. This year the suffragists 
had watchers at almost every precinct 
in the city, so that the returns could 
not be falsified to any great extent; 
but it is suspected that the same game 
is now being played in some of the 
remote outlying localities. The ad- 
verse majority first reported in Port- 
land dropped a good deal after the last 
precinct came in. Instead of being 
between 4000 and 5000, as first report- 
ed, it proves to be only about 3500. It 
is thought that the opponents fear lest 
the vote of eastern Oregon (not yet In) 
may overcome this 3500, and that the 
amendment may be carried after all, 
and so are holding back the figures in 
these remote places with a view to 
cooking the returns, if it prove to be 
necessary. 





Among other current rumors it is al- 
leged that the Multnomah County Re- 
publican machine made an agreement 
with the liquor interest to knife the 
amendment, in return for a large con- 
tribution to the campaign fund and the 





support by the liquor men of Stevens, 
the Republican candidate for sheriff. 





Without expressing any opinion as 
to the truth or falsity of these allega- 
tions of fraud, to which the wholesale 
liquor dealers’ secret circular, pub- 
lished last week, seems to give an air 
of probability, we shall await with 
deep interest the publication of the of- 
ficial returns. Meanwhile, we con- 
gratulate the men and women of Ore- 
gon and their outside helpers upon 
having made a most vigorous and ef- 
fective campaign of education, sure to 
result in eventual victory. 





At Washington, June 11, the major- 
ity and minority reports of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in 
the case of Senator Reed Smoot of 
Utah were presented in the Senate, the 
former by Senator Burrows, declaring 
that Mr. Smoot is not entitled to his 
seat, and the latter by Senator Fora- 
ker, taking the opposite view. At the 
same time Senator Bailey, who is a 
member of the committee, stated that 
while he concurred in the view of the 
majority that Mr. Smoot is not entitled 
to his seat, he was of the opinion that 
Mr. Smoot could not be deprived of his 
seat under ‘the Constitution, except 
by a_ resolution of expulsion. Mr. 
Burrows also gave notice that he would 
call up the case “at the earliest pos- 
sible moment consistent with the pub- 
lic business,” and Senator Foraker ex- 
pressed his approval of this announce- 
ment. Senator Smoot was present in 
the Senate chamber when the report 
was presented. He smiled broadly 
when Senator Bailey made his state- 
ment. Under the plan suggested by 
the Texas senator, a vote of two-thirds 
would be necessary to vacate the seat 
of the Utah senator. 

The reasons of the committee for de- 
claring by a majority that Reed Smoot 
is not entitled to a seat in the Senate 
as a senator from Utah, are stated to 
be that he “is one of a self-perpetua- 
ting body of men, known as the first 
presidency and twelve apostles of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints; that these men claim divine 
authority to control the members of 
said Church in all things, temporal, as 
well as spiritual; that this authority 
is, and has been, so exercised as to en- 
courage polygamy in the State of Utah 
and elsewhere.” 

On the other hand, a minority of the 
committee, consistinf of Senators For- 
aker, Beveridge, Dillingham, Hopkins, 
and Knox, unite in the opinion “that 
no ground has been established on 
which to predicate a finding or belief 
that Mr. Smoot ever took any obliga- 
tion involving hostility to the United 
States, or requiring him to regard his 
allegiance to the Mormon Church as 
paramount to his allegiance and duty 
to the United States.” 





A “National League” of women, at a 
special meeting of women’s organiza- 
tions held in Washington, D. C., June 
8, presided over by Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff of Philadelphia, president of the 
Mothers’ Congress, resolved: 

That we, representing organizations 
comprising millions of women, have a 
right to insist and do insist, in the 
name of womanhood and of the moth- 
erhood of the United States, and in 
obedience to the civilization of the 
twentieth century, and as lovers of 
our country and of purity of home life 
that the Senate of the United States 
refuse to allow Reed Smoot to remain 
longer a member of its body and to 
participate in the making of laws for 
the’ moral and patriotic guidance of 
the women and children of our be- 
loved country. 

President Roosevelt received the 
delegates cordially. A copy of the 
resolution was presented also to Vice- 
President Fairbanks, as President of 


the Senate. 





The University of Alabama signal- 
ized its “diamond jubilee” just con- 
cluded, by including one woman 
among the persons of note on whom it 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. 
This woman, Miss Julia Tutwiler, 
principal of the Normal School for 


| subject and mail to 





seiseiineieiaiiaeienemnaeeememeaetstemnesiadiatinimmeetaatadiaasinal 
ine Vivngste om fo probably 
the only woman to be thus honored by 
a Southern institution. She has long 
held high rank among the best edu- 
cators in the South. 





On a new sidewalk ordinance pro- 
posed by the town trustees of Red- 
ding, Cal., all property owners, in- 
cluding women, will be allowed to ex- 
press their desires by ballot. The 
city clerk has been directed to mail 
a ballot to every property owner in 
the town and on which the recipient 
can express his or her views on the 
the city clerk. 
The board will act on this expression 
and then pass an ordinance according 
ly. This is a step toward recogniz 
ing the fact that in municipal ex 
penditures women property owners 
have as much at stake as have men 
property owners. 





Woman Suffrage day, which has be- 
come an established and popular 
feature of the camp meeting held at 
Ocean Grove every summer, is an- 
nounced on the program for July 24. 





In the death of Richard John Seldon, 
prime ministerof New Zealand, on June 
12, woman suffrage has lost a faithful 
and efficient friend and Great Britain 
the most progressive statesman in its 
colonial empire. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEA. 
LAND. 





Some of the changes brought about. 
in New Zealand through the exten- 
sion of suffrage to women, are describ- 
ed by Edith Searle Grossman in The 
New Orleans Sunday Times-Democrat, 
She says in part: 

An instantaneous change came over 
the conduct of elections. When a 
young girl, I well remember seeing an 
election mob come surging along the 
High street of Christchurch, the police- 
men riding to and fro trying to dis- 
perse them, while women and cliildren 
sought refuge in the nearest shops. 
The first election day after the new 
act presented a transformation scene 
It was kept as a general holiday and 
fortunately the day was bright. 
Families and friends went together to 
schoolrooms and local  postoffices— 
fathers, mothers, daughters and sons, 
and often little children with them, in 
their best attire, all cheerful and eager- 
ly interested. Rowdyism completely 
disappeared on the day itself, and now 
when it shows at all it is at nizht, 
when women are no longer abroad. 

The power of democracy has been 
increased. Both Liberals and Con- 
servatives had been doubtful how large 
a percentage of women would vote at 
all. So many had publicly protested 
their disgust at any unwomanly con- 
cern with the welfare of the country. 
But even the opposition papers 
changed their tactics as soon as the 
bill became a law, and urged Con- 
servative women to the duty of pre- 
venting their party from being 
swamped. The Liberals were bent on 
bringing their new recruits into the 
field. The argument of indifference 
was effectively disposed of when, soon 
after the act had become law, 90.290 
women, as against 129,972 men, used 
their new voting powers. 

A large number, perhaps the ma- 
jority of women, still vote under the 
influence of their husbands or fathers. 
Perhaps this is not altogether an evil. 


‘But there is a considerable minority, 


which gradually is increasing. which 
thinks and acts for itself. The fran- 
chise has been a political education for 
women and has aroused them to an 
interest which they could not feel 
while it seemed outside their sphere. 

The agitation already has given 
birth to some women’s political so- 
cieties. These now increased until 
there was one in every town of im- 
portance. Many are concerned with 
their own sex—regulations about shop- 
girls’ labor, the economic independence 
of women, and equality of wages when 
both sexes are doing equal work. 
Other subjects deal with children— 
especially their education and the care 
of poor and destitute children. They 
have proclaimed themselves a peace 
society. The legislation they appeal 
for is humanitarian, and in all reforms 
they are uncompromising reformers 
who have no idea of violence or in- 
justice. 

It is impossible to say how far 
women’s influence has affected legisla- 
tion. It has been so far not the in- 
fluence of the whole mass of female 
electors, but of a number of earnest 
workers among them. They have in- 
ereased the humanitarian element in 
the State. Two laws are traceable to 


them, that of raising the age for the 





protection of young girls from thirteen 
to sixteen, and a law granting the 
dissolution of marriage in the case of 
habitual drunkenness, or wisul and 
prolonged desertion, or adultery on 
either side. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF CHINESE 
WOMEN. 





Viceroy Chou-fu, one of the most 
progressive of the higher Chinese offi- 
vials, has recently founded a school for 
girls in Nanking. It is supported by 
subscriptions from a number of lead- 
ing Taotais of Nanking, who have 
raised $4296, and the viceroy has sub- 
seribed $1432 annually. The school is 
located in a quiet place with spacious 
buildings. Six women teachers have 
been engaged, three to teach English 
and three Chinese. 

“The opening of this school 
important event in Nanking,” writes 
Consul Hlaynes, “as it is really the 
birth of female education in this an- 
vient city, for, as has been remarked, 
in every new undertaking for the ad- 
vancement of China unless the Chi- 
nese themselves feel the need, and as- 
sume the responsibility, it cannot be 
said to have taken root in Chinese soil. 
The interest taken in this school by 
the leading officials of Nanking indi- 
cates the dawning of freedom for 
China’s girls and women. For the last 
few years the missionary girl schools 
have been doing good work, but this 
is the first school established under 
the patronage of the viceroy. China is 
awakening to realize that a nation's 
strength and prosperity lie in the edu- 
cation of her daughters.”—Washington 
Star. 





BRYN MAWR- COLLEGE 


MENCEMENT. 


COM- 





The following address was delivered 
at the twenty-first conferring of de 
grees of Bryn Mawr College, by Presi- 
dent M. Carey Thomas, June 7, 1906: 
Friends of the College: 

We welcome you today to the 
twenty-first birthday of the college. 
Bryn Mawr College completes today 
its twenty-first year and becomes of 
age, if we may imagine it endowed 
with a life at all corresponding to our 
human life. But in reality the life of 
an institution of learning like this ex- 
tends through many generations, and 
the glory of its youth never fails so 
long as its pulses beat responsive to 
the eager hearts of the students who 
throng its classrooms. 

This continuity of life 
the exceeding great reward of all 
those who as_ trustees, faculty, 
alumnae, or benefactors have worked 
together to the upbuilding of a col- 
lege like Bryn Mawr. It satisfies in 
part our longing for a life longer than 
our own can hope to be upon the earth, 
to know that after the houses we may 
have built have been torn down; the 
partnerships we may have founded, 
dissolved; the social triumphs we may 
have won, surpassed; the children we 
may have nurtured, and their child- 
ren’s children after them, forgotten; 
the students of the college will fore- 
gather as of old upon the Bryn Mawr 
campus, will still inhabit as of old the 
ivied halls, and that then, as now, 
ardent seekers after truth will come 
from far to study under the great 
teachers and scholars of the college 
faculty. 

Since our new library, the gift of our 
alumnae and friends, has taken its 
place in stately beauty among our 
other college buiidings, I have often 
wondered whether it would be possible 
for the money here built into buttresses 
and traceried windows and cloistered 
arches to yield its owners a greater re- 
turn in joy and service. multiplied as 
this return will be a thousandfold by 
many generations of grateful students. 
Unnumbered suns will set behind the 
great western windows of the library, 
flooding the campus with dreamlike 
radiance, unnumbered moons will rise 
into the gray silence of the library 
cloister, and every sunset and every 
moonrise will awaken the sense of 
beauty in the hearts of hundreds of 
college girls. 

And so today, at the close of the 
twenty-first year of the college, I wish 
to commend her to you radiant in 
what we hope will be her everlasting 
youth, as a worthy object of your 
love and fostering care. It is infin- 
itely good for each of us to care for 
some great object outside of our lit- 
tle circle of personal interests. I can 
conceive of nothing more worthy of 
our love than such an institution as 
this dedicated to the training of youth. 
After all is done that can be done to 
better the conditions in the midst of 
which we live, it is in a sense wasted 
effort unless we can touch with the 
flame of the spirit the heart and in- 
tellect of the younger generation. The 
hope of the future, the hope of all 
future right living and right thinking 
lies in the students now in college, 
and we confidently believe that you, 
our doctors of philosophy. masters of 
arts and bachelors of arts, whom we 
are sending forth today, will fulfil this 
hope. 


constitutes 


is an} 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Frances C. Monken, of East St. 
Louis, Ill, who is ninety-three years 
old, is well and strong. She reads and 
writes without glasses and plays on 
the piano. 





Mrs. McKinley, widow of President 
MeKinley, continues her daily drives 
to the tomb of her husband, and al- 
ways carries fresh flowers with her. 
She.is constantly attended by nurses 
and few people ever see her, it is said. 





Mrs. Charlotte Moffet Cartwright, 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Oregon Pioneers Association, was 
one of the pioneers of 1849. Her fath- 
er built the first house on the site of 
Portland. In a communication to the 
press Mrs. Cartwright expressed the 
hope that “every pioneer and every 
native son” would cast his ballot for 
the equal suffrage amendment. 





Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, of Los 
Angeles, is publishing a book entitled 
“The Mother of Clubs.” It is described 
as a remarkable record of achievement 
in that direction. Her friend Mrs. 
Ruddy says: “In her eighty-seventh 
yeur, with mind still active, eager and 
alert, Madame Severance is a center 
of light for those who are in sympathy 
with the broadest humanitarian im- 
pulses, who love the loftiest literature 
and who believe in the highest life.” 


—_-— 


Mrs. Julia Goldzier, of Bayonne, N. 
J., has started petitions demanding 
the appointment of a force of women 
police. Mrs. Goldzier feefs confident 
success will finally crown her efforts. 
When she wrote to the mayor several 
months ago asking the appointment of 
women police to look after the morals 
of the children, the mayor sent the 
communication to the council, and it 
was referred to the committee on 
health, charities and correction, where 
it died. 





Mrs. Wilhelmina P. Fleming, cura- 
tor of photographs at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, has been elected an honor- 
ary member of the Royal Astronomical 
She is the first 
American woman to receive this hon- 
or. Only two other women, Lady Hug- 
gins and Miss Agnes M. Clarke, have 
been granted a similar distinction. 
Mrs. Fleming has occupied an impor- 
tant position in the: Harvard Observa- 
tory for twenty-five years, and is 
known throughout the astronomical 
world as a discoverer of stars. 


Society of London. 


Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward, 
who has been the inspiration of the 
display of women’s work which is an 
interesting feature of the St. Paul bi- 
ennial, is very original in many ways. 
It is remembered that when she built 
her beautiful home on the Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, she invited to her 
first reception every man who had 
anything to do with the building or 
decorating of the house from the ar- 
chitects to the bricklayers. Mrs. Ward 
is an active suffragist and is responsi- 
ble to a great extent for the liberal and 
democratic policy of the Chicago wo- 
man’s club, of which she is the chair- 
man of the legislative committee and 
of which she was president for two 
years. 





Miss Kate Cassidy, a veterinary sur- 
geon of Portarlington, County Lein- 
ster, Ire., arrived in New York recently 
on her way to the Blue Grass State to 
purchase a number of Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds for her father’s horse breed- 
ing farm in Portarlington. The farm 
has turned out many of the blue rib- 
,bon winners of the English turf. Miss 
Cassidy graduated from the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland six years 
ago, receiving the F. R. C. V. S. di- 
ploma. Besides caring for the horses 
in her father’s establishment, she has 
a good practice. Her present visit to 
America is not a new experience, as 
she has been here on two similar er- 
rands within four years. She is tall, 
alert and comely, and speaks with a 





pleasing Irish accent. 
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ties were being purposely held back, | into their green tops, and took comfort; Mrs. Duniway, Miss Gordon, Mrs. 
in order that they might be “cooked,” | from the tranquil flutter of their leaves | Mary Sperry, of California, (who 
if this should prove to be necessary | and the soft rush of the wind through | worked at the polls on election day, 
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State Grange, a woman highly respect- 
ed in Oregon, has been travelling 
through the State, She came into our 
headquarters and reported that in each 











little village she talked with the sta- 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 22d annual meeting of the Ver- grocers had all received instructions 
Association | from the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 

at | tion to oppose equal suffrage. 
Mrs. Jefferson Myers says that for months 


mont Woman Suffrage 
was held in the Baptist church 
Brattleboro on June 6 and 7. 


Julia A. Pierce, of Rochester, presid-| beforehand 


ing. 


On Wednesday evening, after ap- 


pointment of committees and an ad-|the remotest country district. 
Jeorge L.| can only be done by those who have 


dress of welcome by Rev. 
Lawson, the pastor, there were greet- 
ings by Rev. F. L. Massack and Mr. 
James F. Hooker, chairman of select- 
men, a response by Mrs. G. E. David- 
son, and a brief address by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


All day Thursday sessions 


three 


were held. The annual reports of the| out by the opposition. 


Secretary, Miss Laura Moore, and of 


the treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, | 
Officers were | 


were read and adopted. 
elected: James Hutchinson of Ran- 
dolph, president; Miss Laura Moore 
of Barnet, secretary. These officers, 
with Rev. Verdi M. Mack, were ap- 
pointed a committee with power 
add to their number, to petition the 
Legislature for presidential suffrage. 
A memorial service was held for Miss 








| 


| 
| 





| 





to| ing that it would be well for them to 


Anthony. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Pierce, Mrs, Tucker, Revs. Ab-| 
bott, Adams, Matthison, Massack, 


Mack, and Mr. Blackwell, with music 
and devotional exercises. The visit- 
ing delegates were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mrs. Dearborn and _ other 
well-known citizens. Notwithstanding 
rain, the village and surrounding coun- 
try were resplendant in bright summer 
verdure, and never looked more beau- 
tiful. The attendance was small, but 
the tone of the meeting was resolute 
and hopeful. Good reports were made 
by the Vermont Phoenix and the 


Windham Co. Reformer. 
H. B. B. 


THE OREGON ELECTION. 


already know 


despatches, 


readers 
telegraphic 


As our 
through the 
the equal suffrage amendment in 
Oregon has defeated. But the 
majority against it is much less than 
was at first reported, and is dwindling 
down so decidedly as the later re- 
turns come in that some of our more 
sanguine friends doubt if it really is 
It is hardly likely, 
figures. will 


been 


defeated after all. 
however, that the final 
give us a clear majority. 
The combination that 
against it is said to have 
most powerful effected 
any measure in the history of Oregon. 
This State is normally Republican by 
a large majority, and Portland, 
Oregon's only big city, is strongly Re- 
publican also. The Republican 
machine of Multnomah County (Port- 
and) made a “deal” with the liquo1 
interest to kill the suffrage amend- 


was made 
been the 


ever against 


| 
| 





| 


the unorganized sentiment in favor} © 2 
epee : , fully. Votes were cast by many low 
of equal suffrage must be. When a ' , P blact ate “ee 
. : eharacters, black and white, and a few 
suffrage amendment was submitted } ; = : 
ie _| expressed in rude language their op- 
here six vears ago, the opponents) she : 
:,.} position to equal suffrage, when of- 
thought there was no chance of its!" : 
‘ , fered a card asking them to vote for 
carrying, and made no campaign 


ment, in return for a large contribu- 
tion from the liquor dealers to the | 
Republican campaign fund, and their | 
support for Stevens, the Republican 


Multnomah 
Multnomah 


sheriff of 
the 


candidate, for 


County. This caused 


County Democrats to take the other 
side and use their influence for us. 
They brought us a good many voles, 


but as the Democrats are in the min- 


orit the could not offset the much 


heavier Republican machine 


| vote cast on the amendment this time, 


Of this leal” between the liquor 
interest and the Multnomah Repub- | 
lican : ine there is positive proof 
There is also strong evidence that an 
other “deal” was made by the liquor 
interest with the Democratic machine 
outside Multnomah County (Port 
land), by which Democratic votes 
against suffrage were traded off for 


the 


governor. 


liquor votes for Chamberlain, 
Democratic candidate for 
Chamberlain is elected, while the Re- 
publicans have carried the rest of 
their State ticket 

The trusts and large 


which would gladly deprive most men 


corporations, 


of a vote if they could, did not wart) no vote given in each place on all the} w.iJe the good women, the natural al- 
to have any more voters to deal with,| other amendments, but have said aero of the good —_, have no votes 
and were a powerful element in the| “Woman 
forces arrayed against the amendment. “Woman suffrage carried.” 
the' happened tou uniformly to be a coin- 


Mrs. Clara Waldo, lecturer of 


j 
| 


| 


| opposition, to editors throughout the} FE. 8. A. had about 300 branch organi- 


had given a large majority against 


the grocery store. She found that in 
suffrage, but a letter from Hood Riv- 


every case the opponents of equal 
suffrage had talked with each of these 
men in advance of her and had done 
their best to secure his vote and in- 
fluence against the amendment. A 
“traveling man” had been sent 
through the State to do it. The retail 


and cites the figures. This matter is 
now being investigated. 
The women have made a magni- 


ficent campaign. Even the opponents 


that women could make so good a 
campaign. It has been 
clean in every particular. The unfair 
and unworthy methods used by the 
flooded with anti-suffrage literature,| opposition have won over many wav- 
which was sent to the voters even in} erers to our side. It has never been 
This} more conspicuous that all the forces 


Hon. 


the whole State was 


a large “barrel,” as there are about 
100,000 registered voters in Oregon, 
and every time that literature is sent 
to them, it costs $1000 for postage 
alone. In a former letter I told about 
the vulgar card bearing a picture of 
a woman's undergarment that was got | know the situation that this campaign | 
This card was| against equal rights has been essen- | 
We have al-| tially a man’s campaign. 


frage. 


The “Oregon Association Opposed 





The men| 
circular | who were running it simply used the | 
Liquor | handful of feminine “Antis” as a cloak | 
for their own operations. 


mailed to every voter. 
ready published the secret 
sent out by the Wholesale 
Dealers’ Association to all the 2000 
retail liquor sellers of Oregon, urging| O. F. E. S. W. is a small group of 
each of them personally to secure 25, women in Portland. They tried to 
form branches in half a dozen other 
town, but failed Their president, 
Mrs. Wilbur, in a letter published just 
before election, denied that they had 


The O. A. | 


votes against equal suffrage, and hint- 


bring pressure to bear on all their 
employees and trades people. We 
have also reprinted the letter sent by | only eighteen members, and declared 


C. V. Cooper, the paid agent of the) that they had 500. But the Oregon 





State, offering them money to print | zations all over the State, with be- | 
(in such a way that it should not ap-| tween 5000 and 6000 members. A 
pear to be paid for) assertions that| prominent clergyman, opposed to 
the equal suffrage States had not in-| equal suffrage, told Miss Shaw that 
creased in population, that they could| not one of the “Anti” women in Port- 
not “intice outside capital,” that very | land cared enough about the matter 
only | to give an hour a day to working for 


| it. 


few women voted, and those 
women of the lowest character, etc. 
statements which Mr. Cooper and his 
direct false- 
The figures 


In Oregon, as everywhere else, the 
women working for suffrage vastly 
outnumber those working against it. 

This was clearly shown on election 
day. About two hundred of the best 
women in Portland stayed at the polls 
all day, distributing cards, asking men 
to vote for the suffrage amendment. 
Just two society women—for a bet of 
$25, the Portland papers said—-stood 
und distributed cards asking men to 
vote against it. Dr. Esther C. Pohl 
organized the women to work for it at 
the polls, and she and Miss Shaw went 
around in an the dif- 
ferent precincts ,encouraging the wo- 
men, and distributing sandwiches to 
some of those who had had no chance 
to get away for lunch. Mrs. Sarah A. 
Evans, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, drove 
about, visiting the women at the polls, 
with her two beautiful little grand- 
daughters in the carriage with her. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer and I stayed 
from 8 A. M. to7 TP. M., with half an 
hour off for lunch, at the polling place 
at 326 Flanders street. This has the 
reputation of being one of the worst 
precincts in the North End~-of Port- 
land: but everything went off peace- 


employers knew to be 
hoods as well as we did. 
of the rapid increase of population in 
the suffrage States, for instance, tak- 
en from the U, S. census, had appear- 
ed in all the Portland dailies. Finally, 
three hundred young men and boys 
were hired at $3 to $5 apiece to work 
at the polls on election day in all the 
sixty-six voting precincts of Portland, 
distributing blue cards that _ said: 
“Don't handicap Greater Oregon with 
woman suffrage!” Liquor dealers 
have said since, in conversation, that 
the liquor interest spent a quarter of 
a million on this election. 


automobile to 


The liquor interest, the political 
machines, the trusts and corporations 
(including the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, which is said almost to own 
Oregon) together with the natural 
forces of conservatism, and a quarter 
of a million dollars, made a combina- 
tion too strong for the women to over- 


also 


come. 

In the face of this formidable op- 
position organized against us, the 
large vote cast for the amendment 
shows how general throughout Oregon 





iit. One disreputable looking old man 


To their surprise and con-} : 
the | with only one eye told me to “Go to 
j hell But, as a rule, even the rough 
j people in this rough precinct treated 
us with courtesy. The other women 
| had the same experience. Strict orders 
| had been issued to the police that no 
me was to be allowed to molest our 
workers: and the presence of the wo- 
men had the same effect which it has) 
thad so markedly in the equal suffrage | 
States, in making the election unusu-| 


against it. 
was defeated by 
margin—indeed, 


sternation, it 
narrowest possible 
many of its friends think it was count 
time its enemies were 
ever) horribly 
jrightened. They put up the very 
hardest fight against it that they knew | 
how, spent money like water, pulled | 
possible string; and yet in Port- 


This 


ed out, 





ert in nerve and 


every 
land, the stronghold of the opposition, 
they got only 63 per cent. of the total ally quiet. 
“i That day was an experience not to| 
they got 65 | he forgotten. It was an object lesson | 

j to see the ignorant and degraded male | 
returns from the outlying dis-} human beings who came up to vote. | 
coming in slowly, and it while the sebleet women of Oregon | 
will be some time before we get them | sire debarred. Many of the women | 
all. One peculiarity about these {came away vurning with indignation | 
ports struck our officers. There! over this contrast. To me it was more 
were half a dozen amendments pend- | painful to think that a city’s schools 
ing; and as the returns have trickled } ana hospitals, and sanitary and polise 
in from the far-away counties, the | reguiations, and public treasury, and 
Portland papers have been publish- | human interests of all sorts. should Le 


ing tl x res ¢ } saver . 
& the exact figures of the yes and| 4; the mercy of that sort of a crowd, 


whereas six years ago 


per cent. 
The 


tricts are 


has 


defeated,” or 
This has 


suffrage with which to offset them. Just across 
the street was a little Chinese laun- 


dry, with two large poplar trees before 





A dissipated-looking young fellow 





! 





| 


which are opposed to human better-| who was handing out the liquor-deal-| Shaw and all the other women at this 
ment are opposed also to equal suf- ers’ cards and asked his advice upon! meeting have urged keeping right on, 
declined a} 


with a meerschaum pipe in his mouth, 


just across the sidewalk from me, 


| handing out to the voters the yellow 
asking | 


cards of the liquor dealers, 
them to vote for the liquor amend- 


frage. One Oriental with a picturesque 
turban—probably an employee of the 
“Oriental Cafe” on the corner—came 
past. Tie accepted one of the suffrage 
cards, but took it to the young man 


it. Another 
ecard, telling 


young man 


me politely, in broken 


to the Further Extension of Suffrage} English, that he could not read. Yet in 
to Women” has had little influence. It | Oregon he can vote. Mr. MeCammant’s 
is asserted by all the men here who | petticoat 


ecards were also handed 
about. 
An opinion had been obtained fro 


the attorney general that women could 


legally act as watchers of the count, | 


provided any candidate would give 
them a written credential to watzh on 
his behalf. A number of candidates 
who knew they had no chance of elee- 
tion and did not have ‘*h-ir 
own vote watched, gave credentials to 
the women, and at almost every pre- 
einct in Portland = the count 
watched. Some of the women who had 


stood at the polls all day afterwards 


eare to 


acted as watchers all nigft, till 
small beurs of the morning. 
We 


under- 


another instructive experience. 
learned for the first time to 
stand the mechanism of the count, and 
how fraud can be committed and how 
prevented. 
how the ballots 
parties were marked on 
ments. The — straight 

were more generally against 
those where the had 
some independence by scratehing. It 
had been expected that the prohibi- 


different 
numend- 
baliots 


of the 
the 
party 


see 


voter shown 


tion vote and the Socialist vote would | 


be cast solidly for the suffrage amend- 
ment, but both were divided. The 


only clergyman who signed the pro-| 


test of the trusts and corporations 
against equal suffrage was the presé- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League. The 
opponents have for months been cir- 
culating that the 
equal suffrage States are over-run with 


articles declarinz 


saloons—this to scare the church peo- | 
urging | 


ple-—and at the same_ time 


everybody to vote against the amend- | 


ment in Oregon, because it would lead 
to prohibition, and no one seemed to 
that these two lines of argment 
were contradictory. But the labor vote 
largely went for the amendment; a 
number of the women who werked at 
the polls reported that “the men with 
dinner pails” expressed sympathy : nd 
voted yes. This was in spite of the 
fact that pressure was brought to }ear 
by corporations and other employers 
their workmen to make them 
vote no. The Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion passed an equal suffrage resolu- 
tion, yet it is reported that the Port- 
land letter carriers, with two excep- 
tions, voted solidly against the amend- 
ment. The Portland postmaster is a 
Violent opponent. 


see 


upon 


The vicious elements, of coursa, were 
solid against us. We are informed 
that F. E. Reed, the manager of the 
anti-campaign, had previously earned 
his living by acting as assistant and 
adviser for the women whd keep 
houses of ill fame. The other day he 
went to the mayor of Portland to ask 
some favor for one of these houses in 
which he was especially interested. 
The mayor told him to send the wo- 


men who kept the house to make tbe | 


request for themselves—that he hed 
more respect for them than he had for 
The mayor himself told this in- 


to one of our ladies. 


him. 
cident 


These hasty notes have been written! 
during a meeting of women, held in| 


the First Congregational Church of 


Portland, to arrange for the continu-| 


ance of the campaign. They are de- 
termined to start in at once and get 


signatures to another initiative and) 


referendum petition, and fiave the 
question re-submitted at the next State 
election. Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, pres- 
ident of the Oregon E. S. A., presided, 
and there have been addresses by Miss 


was 


the | 


This was | 


It was interesting, toc, to, 


us than | 


| sweet motherliness), and Dr. Annice 
} Jeffreys Myers. Miss Shaw is now 


er, received this morning, says that it and a flashy ring of cheap jewelry on; making an eloquent closing speech. 
gave a considerable majority for it,| his little finger stood through the day| She has enumerated a list of places 


which had been reported in the Port- 
land papers as having voted against 
equal suffrage by a large majority, 
| and all of which have been heard from 


admit this, and say they had no idea| ment aiming to nullify the local op- | since, and have really given a major- 
tion law, and also the blue cards ask-| 
strong and/ing them to vote against equal suf-| viction that the amendment actually 


ity for it. She has expressed the con- 
carried, but has been counted out—not 
| in Portland, where the count was too 
| closely watched, but in other places. 
| It is certain that the adverse majority 
| has been grossly exaggerated. Miss 


| and the auditorium is ringing with 
| applause. 
Miss Gordon and Mrs. Boyer will 


Stay in Portland a week or two long- 
,er to help in launching the new cam- 
| paign. 

A. 8. B. 
Portland, June 8, 1906. 





WHO IS TO BLAME? 





An editorial writer, in the columns 
of our good friend, the New York In- 
dependent, on June 7, in an article en- 
‘titled “Woman Suffrage in Russia and 
| England,” comments severely upon 
the unwise behavior of a few individ- 
ual suffragists, and affirms that “in 
England the women are trying to 
make the men give them votes by 
|making nuisances of themselves in 
To a limited extent, unfortu- 
nately, this is true. But the critic 
| draws thence the singularly illogical 
|conclusion that “the Russian women 
deserve political equality more “than 
English women so far as we can judge 


| public.” 


from this side of the water.” 
“Faithful are the wounds of a 
| friend,” says the Eastern sage. The 


Independent writer is quite correct in 
saying that “English women ought to 
know better than to use ‘nagging’ as a 
political weapon.” Rip Van Winkle’s 
| wife was certainly unwise in “nag- 
ging” her lazy, selfish, good-for-noth- 
| ing husband on his return from his 
periodical debauches. But Jefferson’s 
play loses sight of the fact that Rip’s 
wife’s temper had been soured by a 
| long martyrdom of marital desertion 
and neglect. 


So it is with the half dozen English 
| suffragists, more or less, who have 


manifested their sense of the injustice 
which, for many years, has been done 
to them by their parliamentary adver- 
saries. With a majority of members 
of the House of Commons pledged to 
vote for their enfranchisement, they 
have seen, year after year, their ques- 
tion prevented from coming to a vote 
by systematic talking against time by 
their opponents, without any attempt 
by the government to secure them a 
“fair deal.” And now, when a Liberal 
administration professedly friendly, 
has, been placed in power with the 
| zealous co-operation of women, these 
| faithful allies find themselves coolly 
set aside and told to be “patient” and 
await a distant and indefinite future, 
when it will be convenient for these 
professed friends to take up their 
question. 

If “persecution makes” even “wise 
men mad,” is it surprising that politi- 
cal ingratitude and inconsistency make 
| a few women lose their temper? When 
President Lincoln was slow to inter- 
fere with the continued enforcement of 
the fugitive slave law, so that more 
|runaway slaves were being returned 
|to their pursuers than ever before, 

Wendell Phillips denounced him as 
“the slave-hound of Illinois.” That 
| was an unwise and intemperate ex- 
pression, but the Independent never 
held the anti-slavery party responsible 
for his utterance, or charged them 
with “nagging” the President. 

The opponents of woman suffrage in 
| England, as in America, are habitually 
unfair, intemperate and unscrupulous 
in their speech and action against 
equal rights for women. Such writers 
as Harry Thurston Peck are oceasion- 
ally allowed to ventilate their calum- 
nies in the columns of the Indepea- 
dent, without incurring the indignant 
rebuke they deserve. This reform, like 
every other, has to suffer unduly from 
the indiscretions of a meagre minority 
of its advocates. Our fastidious critics 
are serenely forgetful of the provoca- 
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tions that have called forth the inju- 
dicious expressions. Meanwhile we 
recall the remark of the sagacious 
Mrs. Poyser: “I’m not denying the fool- 
ishness of women; God Almighty made 
them to match the men.” 

H. B. B. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 








The sensation lovers who predicted 
a “row” and probably a “split” at the) 
biennial meeting of the General Fed-| 
eration of Women’s Clubs over the 
letter from the Advisory Industrial 
Committee urging the duty of endors-| 
ing equal suffrage as a means of help- 
ing the working women, were destined 
to disappointment, The issue was not 
raised at all and under the judicious) 
and genial guidance of Mrs. Sarah! 
Platt Decker, the convention of five 
thousand women proceeded from day 
to day in the most harmonious and} 
satisfactory manner. 

The club women, who for weeks 
previous, had been worrying over the 
matter, found they had been unduly! 
apprehensive of trouble. So strongly 
was it believed that any measure to 
bring the suffrage question before the 
convention at this time would be un-| 
wise, that the Colorado delegation, al- 
though suffragists and voters to a wo-| 
man, requested the committee on reso- | 
lutions to table anything pertaining to 
the matter. The committee had no oc- 
casion for action, drastic or otherwise, | 
for no suffrage resolution was present- | 
ed. The members of the Advisory In- | 
dustrial Committee disclaimed any | 
idea that its letter was intended to be| 


other than advisory and to give the| 





club women something to think about. | 

It certainly set them to thinking, | 
and it has made patent that a large| 
majority of club women are suffragists, 
or growing in that direction. It car-| 
ried weight with its signatures of wo- | 
men who stand at the head of move-| 


ments for social and civic betterment, | 


and was given publicity far and wide. | 
The manner in which the matter was | 
dealt with at the biennial shows the) 
“vain in mental breadth’ which en- 
ables one to sink personal preferences 
in behalf of harmony and organization. 

The Biennial, however, was not to 
miss hearing equal suffrage doctrine. 
As happens frequently of late at gath- 
erings of women. the suffrage speech 
came from an outsider, and a man at 
that. 

President Cyrus Northrup, of the 
Minnesota State University, was one 
of the speakers at the opening session. 
He is quoted as saying: “If the women 
don’t want to vote, don’t make them 
vote, but if the women want to vote 
there is no reason under the canopy of 
heaven why they should not vote. 
And,” he added after a pause, “If they 
could vote, what a revolution in po- 
litical affairs there would be!” 

Before President Northrup had fin- 
ished the sentence half the women in 
the hall were waving their handker- 
chiefs, and it was some moments be- 
fore he was allowed to go on. 

In due course of time and evolution 
the General Federation will wave the 
suffrage flag, and will declare that it 
needs woman’s ballot to accomplish its 
best work for the community. 

F. M. A. 





THE WELDING OF 


CLUBS. 


WOMEN’S 





The address of the president at the 
biennial convention of women’s clubs 
marks a turning point in the history 
of the general Federation and a broad- 
ening of its policy. In her message, 
Mrs. Decker, the president, said: 


“It is evident that there is not the 
proper centripetal force which will 
focus the club interests upon the Gen- 
eral Federation, making a mighty ma- 
chine whose every revolution shall re- 
spond to the power thus centrally gen- 
erated. You will say that we have or- 
ganization. It is true that we bave| 
rules and by-laws and dues; that cer- | 
tain officers are elected for a certain | 
time and that we have the biennial | 
convention with all its uplifting and | 
revivifying influences, that we issue 
circulars and books of information, 
that we transact much business. But 
none of these things is genuine organ- 
ization. The Federation is 
not solely a business proposition for 
a club. A membership is not a mere 
matter of paying dues and being rep- 
resented at the biennial. Up to this 
time it has been the province of lead- 
ers to bring together and absorb the 
various elements. Now, the great ef- 





fort should be to concentrate and weld 
together, to make the General Federa- 
tion with its board and committees 
the centre from which shall radiate in- 
formation and influence, and to which 
each club shall give heed. 





Very early 


| general 


}ed as a whole, 
| ready, alert, systematic and scientifie, 


in the administration, letters were 
sent to each State president, urging 
that all State Federations and individ- 
ual clubs organize their committees in 
harmony with those of the General 
Federation in whole, or in part. This 
suggestion has been acted upon by 
many of the State and club presidents. 
a A second and most important 
step, a move in the right direction, 
has heen the beginning of the bureau 
of information. The criticism oftenest 
made of club and federation work is 
that it is without system or harmony. 
To a certain extent this is a just judg- 


| ment, which in time may be disproved, 


however, by the work of the bureau, 
which will be the means of dissemi- 
nating club doctrines. will give en- 
lightenment as to the purposes and 


| scope of the Federation, and—shall we 


dare to hope—will eventually evolve a 
federation course of study. 


“The Federation is typical of 
America itself; it has been absorbed 
in getting together. So great and en- 
grossing has been this operation that 
in places the building is weak, lack- 
ing the strength and stability of slow, 
painstaking processes. The Federa- 
tion may become a mighty factor in 
the civilization of the country if wield- 
an army of builders 


not only a potent force in this genera- 
tion, but transmitting to the next a 
vigorous strength which has never 


| been given by any race of women to 


their inheritors.” 





HONORS IN NORTHWESTERN 


UNIVERSITY. 


At the recent election of Northwest- 


| ern University seniors to the Phi Beta 


Kappa honorary fraternity, the women 
chosen outnumbered the men three to 
one, the proportion being 20 to 7 in the 
“7 elected. 

The elections are made by the fac- 
ulty on a purely scholarship basis, 
though a certain moral standard is re- 
qnisite, and no student is eligible who 
has not maintained during his four 


| years in college a certain high stand- 


vrd in his work. From those chosen to 
this society, elections to scholarships, 
instructorships and the like are made, 
so that the organization is regarded as 
a stepping stone to the higher things 
in education, and the larger proportion 
of professors in the colleges of the 
‘ountry are members. For instance, 
at Northwestern 28 of the 46 members 
of the faculty in the college of liberal 
arts are entitled to write the three 
Greek symbols of the order following 
their names. 

The poorer showing of the men is 
explained in part on the ground that 
many of them are earning their way 
through college and are able to give 
only a portion of their time to their 
studies. Many of the fraternity men 
are athletes or connected prominently 
with college activities of various kinds, 
which take up much time. 

The sentors chosen are Elsie Mar- 
garet Baker, Ruth Mary Boring, Lucile 
Follett Cannon, Claire Colthurst, Lloyd 
Lyne Dines, Cora Belle Filis. Dean 
Spruill! Fansier, Mamie Eva Fehrman, 
Blanche Lenora Grigson, Rufus “lif- 
ford Hall, Lola Hennessey, Ida Har- 
riet King, Florence Amy Kletzing, Al- 
lie Luella Laird, Christine McGaffey. 
Daniel Lash Marsh, Sopha May Nelson, 
Hildur Eveline Peterson, Gilbert H. A. 
Rech, Elsa Augusta Roessler, Clifton 
De B. Voise Royal, Getta Molly Schef- 
tal, Gertrude Mills Smart, Arthur El- 
ton Smothers, Henrietta Sohrbeck, 
Florence Alberta Stockley and Mar- 
garet Lee Stoutmeyer. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Dr, Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi died at 
New York last Sunday night. She was 
the wife of Dr. Abraham Jacobi, who 
came to this country in 1853, after 
spending two years in a Prussian pris- 
on for active participation in the strug- 
gle for a free Germany in 1848 with 
the late Carl Schurz and other young 
German students. 

She was the daughter of George 
Palmer Putnam, the New York pub- 
lisher and a sister of George Haven 


Putnam, present head of the house. 
She was born in London, Aug. 31, 


1842, the eldest of ten children. She 
lived in England with her father and 
mother until she was five years old, 
when the Putnams returned to Amer- 
ica. She was educated at home by her 
mother and tutors, except for one year 
at the old Twelfth-street school. Be- 
fore she was fifteen years old she 
made up her mind that she wanted to 
be a doctor. At that time Elizabeth 
and Emily Blackwell were practising 
medicine in New York and had found- 
ed the New York Infirmary for Wo- 
men and Children. 

In 1862 she entered the Women’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia. While 
at the college she wrote a short story, 
“Hair Chains,” and sent it to the At- 
lantic Monthly. It was accepted im- 
mediately, and she was asked to come 
to the office of the publication, where 
sixteen half eagles were paid to her, 
and the little pile of gold came very 
near turning her from medicine. She 
talked the matter over with her father 
and decided to continue her studies. 

After her two-year course at the 
Philadelphia Medical College she went 
to the New England Hospital for a 
year as an interne. Boston and Phila- 
delphia in those days were considera- 
bly ahead of New York in the oppor- 
tunities they gave to professional wo- 
men. She remained in Boston five 
years, from 1866 until 1871, when she 
went to Paris and spent some months 
studying in the hospitals. Then she 





applied to the Minister of Public In- 
struction for permission to enter the 
Ecole de Medicine. There was some 
difficulty in getting permission. No 
woman had ever gone thréugh the 
great Paris school of medicine. 

The permission was obtained, and 
Mary Putnam took her degree in 1871 
with honors, receiving the second prize 
for her thesis, the first woman ever to 
take the full course, but the second to 
receive a degree. Dr. Elizabeth Gar- 
rett Anderson, a famous English phy- 
sician, had passed the examination in 
1870 and received the degree of M. D. 
The Franco-Prussian War broke out. 
and Mary Putnam gave her services to 
the Paris hospitals. The Commune 
interrupted her work in the hospitals 
and she returned to America and be- 
gan practising in New York city at 
once, about the same time entering 
upon the duties of lecturer upon thera- 
peutics in the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, which Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
had established in 1867. 

Dr. Putnam was the first woman ad- 
mitted to the New York medical socie- 
ties and to the American Medical As- 
sociation. She was also the first wo- 
man to be sent as a delegate from the 
New York Academy of Medicine to the 
State Medical Association. 

She was married to Dr. Abraham 
Jacobi in 1873. Each was an eminent 
physician then, and each continued 
practice of the profession, one fre- 
quently consulting the other in diffi- 
cult cases. They were closely asso- 
ciated in the work of Mount Sinai 
Hospital, where Dr. Jacobi was visit- 
ing physician, and his wife was con- 
nected with the dispensary work for 
twelve years. For ten years she was 
» leeturer to the Woman's Medical 
College. When the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital was founded in 
1881 she became clinical professor of 
diseases of children. In 1874 she or- 
ganized and became president of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
the Medical Education of Women. For 
a number of years she was a visiting 
physician at St. Mark’s Hospital. In 
1876 she won the Boylston prize of 
Harvard University. 

Although at first she had not been 
especially interested in woman suf- 
frage, she became in 1894 an active 
advocate, and in 1894 before the con- 
vention for amending the State Con- 
stitution, held in Albany, she delivered 
an address pleading for the recogni- 
tion of women as voters. She pub- 
lished many medical books and essays. 
In 1891 she contributed a paper on the 
history of women physicians in this 
country to the volume ‘Women’s Work 
in America,” in which, amid fhe bibli- 
ography of writings by American wo- 


men physicians, she mentions over 
forty productions of her own pen. 
For the above details we are in- 


debted to the Boston Transcript. It 
was my privilege to know Dr. Jacobi 
from her girlhood. I last met her four 
years ago in Minneapolis at the annual 
meeting of the National American W. 
S. A., and afterwards visited the Yel- 
lowstone Park in her company. She 





TO LET. 
Comfortable furnished 
house No. 31 Hollis Street. 
MRS. ROBSON, 
31 Hollis St., Boston. 


Seashore Cottage To Let 


LIGHTHOUSE POINT, SCITUATE, MASS. 


House of ‘nine rooms, set tubs, town water, 
wide piazzas and stable, Fronting on harbor. 
Inquire of MRS. SILVANUS SMITH, 76 WHITE 
Sr., East Boston. 


room in 
Apply to 





was a woman of unusual mental abil- 
ity and scientific acquirements, fear- 
less in the expression of her opinions, 
a genial companion and a faithful 
friend. 

H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEwS. 





The state convention of the Social- 
ist party of Missouri has passed a 
resolution in favor of woman suffrage. 
One of the women delegates, Mrs. Eva 
Hunstock of St. Louis, was elected 
vice-chairman and presided over the 
convention most of the time. 

The golden jubilee of Sister Clotilde 
of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul's 
Female Orphan Asylum in Albany, 
N Y.. was celebrated recently. Sister 
Clotilde was a nurse during the Civil 


war, serving in the hospitals and on. 


the battlefields. She went to Albany 
about 20 years ago. 

At an international dressmaking 
ompetition held recently, a girl who is 
an Armenian dressmaker of the Cau- 
‘asus won for herself the grand prize 
we'l as the title of the smaftest 
dressmaker in the world. She made 
an entire gown of elaborate design, 
single handed, within 24 hours. 


‘Ss 


Dr. Nansen, the arctic explorer, is 
a firm believer in woman's rights. and 
his wife takes part with hfim in all 
his strenuous life. She is a handsome, 
talented woman, and no doubt, having 
known her, like most men Dr. Nansen 
judges all other women by the same 
standard, 





The 17th Miners’ International Con- 
gress at its session in London yester- 
day adopted motions demanding the 
passage of laws totally prohibiting the 
employment of women in the mining 
industry. the employment of children 
under 14 years of age, and the em- 
ployment of boys under 16 in under- 
ground work. ‘These motions were 
supported by the American delegates. 

It seems odd to be following the 
vigorous operations of the Red Cross 
for the relief of San Francisco and 
to miss the name of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton therefrom. The society is a glor- 
ious monument to her memory, all 
the same: and, though her personal 
usefulness as its head and front may 
have passed, she will be gratefully re- 
membered so long as it endures. 

Those women’s clubs of Tennessee, 
with their 2400 members, who are 
pushing the Legislature to pass laws 
for compulsory education and for pub- 
lic libraries, ought to win the ap- 
proval even of Grover Cleveland. Al- 
though they may not all be rocking 
the cradle they are doing what they 
can to give the graduates of the 
cradle a square deal.—Boston Herald. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





Furnished cottage of 12 rooms, at 
Southwest Harbor, Isle of Mt. Desert, 
near beach, all modern conveniences, 
magnificent views: overlooks the en- 
tire range of mountains; six minutes 
from Post Office and telephone. Four 
boats a day in summer. Apply to 
George S. Parker, 28 State street, Bos- 
ton. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 





514 Tremont Building, Bestos, Mass. 








att [ao 


-BUY IT NOW 





The History of Woman Suffrage 


It brings the record of the movement up to beginning of the 20th Century. 
Vols. 1, 2 and 3 were written by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan Bb. 


Anthony and Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, 
Husted Harper. 
 usdbitte 


~~ 


UNTIL JANUARY Ist, 


Vol. IV by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Ida 
1907 


cael 
The History is offered at a reduced price to all purchasers.§ 


Vol. IV, 





set $8.00, express prepaid 
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_"“@2 By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


Two Large Volumes, Handsomely Bound in 


Cloth 
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144 TREMONT ST. 
Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢c per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 


F. Fisk 














One of the few who have penetrat- 
ed into Thibet is an English wontan, 
Miss Duncan, whose book, “A Sum- 
mer Ride Through Thibet,” has just 
been published. At one village she 
was fortunate enough to see a festival 
that is held only once in thirty-six 
years. She travelled slowly and made 
a special study of the customs of the 
people. 





Many Americans who read with 
pleasure Eliza Brightwen’s charming 
book, “Wild Nature Won by Kind- 
ness,” will regret to learn of her death 
in her seventy-sixth year. Mrs. Bright- 
wen, when left a widow, devoted her- 
self to the study of natural history, 
and her books had an immediate sue- 
cess. Her country place was a para- 
dise of anima!s and birds living in per- 
fect freedom. 


The last of the books of Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, just completed before her 
death, is soon to be issued... It is a 
temperance text book, and by order of 
the emperor to be used in the 
schools of Germany. At the personal 
summons of the empress, Mrs. Hunt 
explained to her the working the 
American system of temperance edu- 
cation, and as a result her book is to 
be introduced, 


is 


of 


Assistant ticket agents along the line 
of the Er'e Railroad are uncertain 
how much longer they are to hold 
their places, as it is stated that the 
road contemplates installing women 


in all vacancies occurring among as- 
sistants. It is contended that the 
young women are more painstaking, 


more faithful, exercise fully as much 
tact in dealing with patrons of the 
road as do the men, and work for low- 
er wages. 





The water mains and other civie 
properties of San Francisco were in a 
very poor condition, we are told. The 
homes and churches of San Francisco 
went up in flames and smoke. Babies 
were born in the streets and on the 
sidewalks. A woman's place is home, 
Yes? She should attend to her 
home? Yes? She should look after 
the home! Yes? then why don’t you 
let her? Answer me this, oh wise 
ond chivalrous anti-suffrag!ist.—lIowa 
Woman's Standard. 


President Roosevelt has written to 
Dr. Arthur, M. P., chairman of the 
Australian Immigration League: “The 
diminishing birth rate, both in Amer- 
ica and Australia, is a matter which 


should give serious concern to every 
thoughtful American and Australian. 


But Australia should also concern it- 
self about the need for immigration. 
America has plenty. Her territory is 
already well filled, and still rap- 
idly filling, even in Alaska. Australia 
needs more people; she needs to open 
her gates, and especially to put a 
premium upon immigration for north- 
ern Australia.” 


is 





Thousands of the maidens of Korea 
are languishing in spinsterhood owing 
to an edict of the Government. A year 
ago the crown prince became a wid- 
ower, and he has decided to remarry. 
Government officials throughout the 
country have been instructed to for- 
ward to Seoul the names and ful! de- 
scriptions of the most eligible maid- 
ens. Meanwhile, instructions have 
been issued that no young women of 
the hetter class shall be married un- 
til the crown prince has announced 
his choice. The governors of Kyeryke, 
Chungehulla and Kyongsang disobeyed 
the edict and allowed their daugbters 
to marry. Consequently they are in 
great disfavor at court, and are to be 
severely punished. 


The United States census is as in- 
exhaustible as the Bib’e. One can re- 
turn to it again and again, always 
picking up some new and interesting 
fact. Here, for instance, under the 
heading of women’s occupations, we 
learn that 1805 women earn their liv- 
ing as fishermen and oystermen, 1370 
as miners and quarrymen, and 1320 
as guides, trappers, hunters and scouts! 
Are not those astonishing trades for 
women? What in the world do you 
suppose made those 1320 women go in 
for trapping and hunting? Probably 
they are the daughters of woodsmen 
and help their fathers, or perhaps they 
are the widows of trappers, scouts, 
ete., who found it necessary to do 
something after the death of the 
breadwinner and so went on following 
his craft as the easiest thing possible. 
Anyhow, their strange employments 
open up interesting perspectives of 
conjecture.—New York Tribune. 

William Eleroy Curtis has a good 
opinion of the Chinese in Mexico and 
writes: “The Chinese have an ad- 
vantage in Mexico that they cannot 
enjoy in the United States, in social 
relations and intermarriage with the 
natives. The latter receive them on 
an equality, and their intelligence, in- 
dustry and kindly disposition make 
them admirable husbands. They do 
not beat their wives nor spend their 
wages for pulque. They are home- 
loving and kind in their treatment of 
their wives and children, and as a 
rule a Mexican woman will accept a 
Chinese husband in preference to one 
of wer own race. Hence almost every 
Chinese who has been in the country 
a year or two has a Mexican wife, 
who, naturally, promotes his happiness 
and contentment. Intermarriage is 
encouraged by the authorities; a civil 
ceremony is sufficient, and it is not 
necessary to go to a priest.” The 
Chinese here are industrious, well be- 
haved as a rule, and often marry wo- 
men of the lower class. They make, 
Mr. Curtis says, good husbands. 
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ACROSS SEAS. 


By Emma A. Lente, 
I stood upon a busy pier, 
And watched a ship float out to sea; 
My friends had gone, and yet I said: 
“Some day they will come back to 


me, 
And I shall see them face to face, 
And clasp their dear, dear hands in 
mine, 
And they will tell me what they saw 
And heard in foreign countries fine, 
And I shall be again content 
When they come back the way they 
went.” 


I stood upon another shore, 
And watched a strange ship drift to 


sea; 
My friends had gone, and, grieved, I 
said: 
‘No more will they come back to 
me, 
But I must sail the way they went 
And find the harbor where 
bide, 
Ere I can see them face to face, 
And find no seas divide, 
And I shall ne’er be quite content 
Till I have sailed the way 
went!” 


they 


they 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
INlinois, 





Stimulated by a gift of $1000 in cash 
to Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
which is to be offered for prizes, the 
Northwestern University Woman Suf- 
frage League was organized May 31 
at the home of Mrs. U. S. Grant. The 
following officers were chosen: 

President, Miss La Jeune Forrey: 
vice-president, Florence Dildine; sec- 
retary, Mabel Imus; treasurer, Miss 
Lennox. 

Students of the university only are 
eligible to active membership, while 
graduates and professors’ wives may 
become associate members. The con- 
stitution says that the object of the 
league is to “disseminate information 
concerning woman suffrage and arouse 
interest among collegians in _ the 
cause.” 

This has the honor of being the first 
university league established in IIl- 
inois. There are a number in the east, 
and Chicago University has a prelim- 
inary organization, but Northwestern 
is first to actually complete the or- 
ganization. 

Mrs. Elmina Spooner, a_ wealthy 
Chicage widow, a few days ago sur- 
prised Mrs. McCulloch by placing in 
her hands $1000 te devote to the cause 
of woman suffrage. As trustees of the 
fund Mrs. McCulloch, Miss Ellen Fos- 
ter and Mrs. Ella Stewart were named. 
It was decided to offer prizes of $100 
to the first and $50 to the second for 
the best oration upon woman suffrage, 
to be open to all Illinois colleges, and 
the competing orators to be chosen 
in their own colleges by a preliminary 
oratorical contest. 

The money has been placed in the 
bank and there is an intimation that 
more may be coming from the same 
source when that is exhausted. 








Maryland. 
It was decided last week at the 
Maryland State Normal School that 


women ought to vote. The question 
was debated by the Pestalozzi Liter- 
ary Society and the Normal Literary 
Society. The Pestalozzis were repre- 
sented by Miss Edna Marshall, Ger- 
trude Morgan and Bess'e Warren. The 
Normal debaters were Misses Madeline 
Riggan, Ida Morris and Mary Guyther. 

The young ladies waxed eloquent, 
and it seemed a case of nip and tuck. 
Two of the three judges were men 
Those who decided the momentous 
question were Miss Mary Holmes, 
Prof. Albert S. Cook and Professor 
Oliphant, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Miss Holmes, the debaters 
said, stood out for giving the negative 
side the palm, but the gentlemen were 
gallant to the last, and said that the 
side that said women ought to vote 
should win. 





Kentucky. 





A letter from the mountain town of 
Hindman, Ky., to the Lexington Her- 
ald, describes the rebuilding of a 
schoolhouse destroyed by fire last No- 
vember. Mrs. Desha Breckenridge 
sends us interesting details of the 
heroic work of Miss Minnie Pettit, of 
Lexington, in its construction. 

“She started the work by having 
the ruins of the old buildings after 
the fire, cleared away and in the place 
thereof stone foundations built, for 
which considerable excavating had to 
be done. Then she set herself to the 
task of securing contracts for timber, 
which is very scarce in the immediate 
vicinity, and having secured contracts 
from 25 citizens within a radius of 
eight miles, she went upon the lands 
and measured each and every tree, 
estimating the probable length of log 
that could be cut from each tree. 

“It was necessary to get enough men 
and teams to do this work by the first 
of May. She was in the saddle every 
day and had under her supervision 10 
crews of men and as many teams 
working upon the various tracts of 
Jand. When at any time or under any 
circumstances the men needed a shift 
of teams, saws, axes or other supplies, 
she was on hand and ready to secure 
them. On a number of occasions she 
drove teams to and from one job to 
another and often she would be riding 
“Wade” and leading a pair of har- 
nessed mules or with whip in hand 
driving four yoke of oxen along the 
road to accommodate some employee. 


“Besides the work over the moun- 
tains and in the log-woods, she had 
the care of 18 girls, ranging in age 
from seven to eighteen years. With 
the assistance of one housekeeper 
these girls were kept in the “home” 
and sent to school every day, and 
each girl had the proper wraps, books 
and anything necessary for her health 
and comfort each morning. The 
church, prayer meeting and Sunday 
school work were carefully observed, 
and in the language of the Baptist pas- 
tor, ‘she was one of the most helpful 
workers.’ 

“There was no part of the work 
about the home which did not receive 
careful daily consideration. This work 
has been done without salary or hope 
of reward; but the erection of these 
buildings upon the ruins of November, 
19%, will ever be a monument to her 
efforts and the appreciation of the 
people of Hindman as well as the 
members of the W. C. T. U. will ever 
be a reward to her. 

“As a resuit of the work the 212 
children of Hindman will have a com- 
modious building when school opens 
in August.” 


Minnesota. 





By request of the federation, Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw appointed Mrs. Maud 
G. Stockwell, president of the Minne- 
sota Woman's Suffrage Association. 
fraternal delegate to the eighth bi- 
ennial General Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, now in session at St. 
Paul, Minn. Mrs. Stockwell presented 
the greetings of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, on 
this morning of June 1st. Her words 
were well chosen. Every one a “sledge 
hammer,” driving home some truth. 
She asked if the women of her au- 
dience realized that they owed cer- 
tain privileges, which she mentioned 
in detail, (well known to your read- 
ers) to Susan B. Anthony. At the men- 
tion of Miss Anthony’s name the ap- 
plause burst forth so spontaneously, 
freely and generally that surely our 
cause is growing. All of Mrs. Stock- 
well’s address was very well received, 
and while necessarily short, it was 
unusually forceful and well delivered. 

Ethel Edgerton Hurd, M. D. 





Oklahoma. 





I wonder if the women of this coun- 
try have read the bill which passed 
the United States Senate for the ad- 
mission to the Union of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory as one state, to he 
called Oklahoma. That bill provides 
for the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention for the budding state. “Male 
citizens” of course are eligible as mem- 
bers of the body, likewise—note and 
remember—‘“Indians over twenty-one 
years of age.” 

Some of the most intelligent women 
in the land he!ned to settle the wild 
lands of Oklahoma. They were noble 


and brave young wives, schoolmis- 
tresses, stenographers. clerks, pure 


minded, aspiring women who by their 
very presence held in check the law- 
less element that haunt new settle- 
ments. They endured every hardship 
that white men pioneers did. Yet 
now shiftless, idle Indians may be 
members of Oklahoma’s constitutional 


convention, while the women who 
largely redeemed it from savagery 
may not! Nay, the Indian has not 


even now sense enough to protect his 
own rights as a citizen after he gets 
them, so this perspicacious and pater- 
nal government of ours inserts in the 


bill for statehood “special provision 
protecting Indians in their rights,” 
while the refined, noble women 


nioneers are left without any rights 
at all. 

I wonder that the congressmen who 
thus insulted the womanhood of 
America can go home and look their 
wives and mothers in the face after- 
ward. Believe me, a time is coming 
when there must be a reckoning for 
such injustice and insult as the above. 

M. E. A. 





California. 





The marriage at the home of her 
mother, Mrs. Annie L. Corbett, Palo 
Alto, of Miss Anita Corbett to Mr. 
Fletcher Byxbee, is of interest to Cal- 
ifornia suffragists. Mrs. Corbett is 
treasurer of the State Equal Suffrage 
Association and has been active in the 
work for many years. Anxiety in 
regard to the Susan B. Anthony por- 
trait painted by the San Francisco 
artist, William Keith, will be relieved 
by the fact that it was sent the week 
before the earthquake. Mr. Keith lost 
by fire nearly all the many paintings 
in his studio. A ds 





New York. 





The sixth annual conference of the 
Women’s National Single-tax League 
was held in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 29, 
30 and 31. Mrs. John Shirwin Crosby 
called the conference to order. 

Miss Eva J. Turner of Brooklyn 
spoke on “The Block Kitchen.” Miss 
Isabelle Schindler of Fairhope, <Ala., 
described a colony established at Fair- 
hope, Ala., several years ago, where 
single-tax ideas are being carried on 
as far as is possible under present 
taxation laws. 

On Tuesday evening Hon. Bird §. 
Coler, borough president, made an ad- 
dress of welcome responded to by Mrs. 
Florence A. Burleigh of Philadelphia 
Mr. John Z. White of Chicago gave a 
stirring address on the single-tax, 
showing that this method is only con- 
forming to a natural law. As popu- 
lation increases government expense 





increases, and the value of land in- 





creases. We should take the ground 
rent which the ‘whole people creates 
to pay the expenses of government. 
On Wednesday morning (Memorial 
Day) the delegates and friends visited 
the grave of Henry George in Green- 
wood cemetery. 

Officers were elected. 

Among the resolutions was one 
favoring woman suffrage and one favy- 
oring the initiative and referendum. 
Minnie R. Ryan. 


BETTERMENT. 





FOR CIVIC 





Miss Frances Keay, one of the 
twenty women recently elected to the 
Philadelphia School Board, addressed 
the Delaware Federation of Women’s 
Clubs on the civic rights and duties of 
women, and urged the Delaware club- 
women to go into the politics of their 
State long enough, at least, to free it 
from Addicksism. She told of the ef- 
forts made by the Philadelphia women 
to induce a large number of conserv-~- 
ative women to undertake the political 
regeneration of their city. Miss Keay 
is a resident of the College Settlement 
on Front street, in the worst ward in 
Philadelphia. At least, it was the 
worst, but has greatly improved since 
the: women went into politics. The 
ward primaries used to be held in a 
hall over a saloon, through which the 
voters had to pass in order to reach 
the hall. When the committee first 
suggested to the women of the ward 
that they attend the primaries, they 
recoiled in horror from going to such 
a place. The answer was that they 
must go there and take the primaries 
to a better place. The ward meetings 
are now held at the Settlement. 
Through the efforts of the women, reg- 
istration in the ward has been cut 
down almost half. On the registration 
books were thousands of fictitious 
names, names of dead men, of non- 
residents, even of cats and dogs. There 
are only voters’ names there now. 
Miss Keay was for some time attorney 
for the seaman’s branch of the Legal 
Aid Society in Philadelphia, and still 
retains her interest in the legal tangles 
of sailors. She is working for legis- 
lation to protect the men working on 
oyster boats in Chesapeake Bay.—New 
York Evening Post. 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN TEACH- 
ERS. 





At the last meeting this season of 
the New York Association of Women 
Teachers, organized for the purpose 
of securing equal pay for equal work, 
William Albert Crane, first assistant 
of the Curtis High School, Staten 
Island, expressed his sympathy with 
the purpose of the association. 

“Every intelligent man is with you,” 
he said. “It is the last and grossest 
remnant of tyranny for any man to 
wish to put a stumbling block in a 
woman’s path. At the same time, I 
would not advise you to rely on the 
abstract justice of your cause. You 
will get everlastingly left if you do. 
People will admit the justice of your 
claims and never lift a finger in your 
behalf unless you get out and work, 
pull wires and bring all available in- 
fiuences to bear toward the end you 
have in view.” 

The association, having failed to 
make any impression on the Board of 
Education by its first appeal, intends 
to make a second one in the fall. If 
this fails it will appeal to the Legis- 
lature. The revised schedule has ob- 
viated considerable opposition by as- 
suming that a woman teaching girls 
does not do such difficult work as the 
man who teaches boys, but it provides 
a bonus of $250 a year for the woman 
who does teach boys. At present she 
gets only $60 extra. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 





Beside the New-Made Grave. 





A Correspondence. By F. H. Turner, 
Boston. James H. West Co., 1906. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a suggestive contribution to 
the literature of immortality. It deals 
with two propositions: 

1. Thought is a function 
brain. 


° 


of the 


The soul of man is immortal. 

Its aim is to show that these prop- 
ositions are not mutually destructive, 
as many have supposed, but mutually 
corroborative: that the thoroughly es- 
tablished truth of the former carries 
in itself assurance of the latter. It 
is written in the hope that, by sug- 
gesting a new reading of Nature’s 
scripture, it may comfort those who 
have thus far found therein no prom- 
ise of a future reunion with their be- 
loved. It claims that the immortality 
of the soul is one of Nature’s funda- 
mental laws, a corollary from her 
great “law of substance.” 

The work is written in the form of 
letters between two friends: one a 
man of practical affairs, the other a 
naturalist and teacher who writes 
from the vantage-ground of years. 
The former has recently been bereaved 
of his only son, and mourns as one 
without hope. To comfort him with 
assurance of his son’s continuing life, 
the aged naturalist places at his dis- 
posal the fruits of his own lifelong 
thought and research. The bereaved 
father has caught hold upon the cur- 
rent doctrine that intellectual and 
moral possibilities depend upon the in- 
tegrity of the brain, and jumps in a 
superficial way to the conelusion that, 
with the disintegration of the brain, 
intellectual and moral possibilities 
cease. Here the naturalist joins issue 
with him, and shows him that the 
oceasion of his doubt, rightly under- 
stood, is a pillar of support to the al- 








ternative hope. 
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The Civic Club, of Lyons, N. Y., has within the past year fitted up a manual 
training and sewing department in the public schools of that town. The 
heavy expense incident upon this does not deter the Club from contributing 
to the Oregon Campaign. 





Dr. Lavinia R. Davis, of Oneida, N. Y., is making her mother, Mrs. Amelia 
Stowell Davis, a life member of the National. The latter passed away a 
little over a year ago, and Dr. Davis feels since she was always so ardent a 
suffragist that her name should occupy a permanent place on our rolls. She 
has commenced payments of the life membership fee now in order to help 
the Oregon campaign. This is the kind of contribution that would have 
appealed especially to Miss Anthony. 





If you order the “Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony” or the “History 
of Woman Suffrage” as a result of the advertisement in another column of 
this paper, mention the Woman’s Journal. 





A friend has autographs of President Lincoln and General Grant. She will 
sell either for $10 and give the money to the National. If you are inter- 
ested write to Headquarters. 





We have two new life members to report, both from Oregon. One is 
Dorothy Edith Duniway, the little granddaughter of Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, who becomes a life member through a gift to the treasury from her 
grandmother. The other is Mrs. Mary Therbelson of Portland, who contrib- 
uted $50 to the campaign fund, which was promptly presented to the Na- 
tional by the Oregon E. S. A. with the request that Mrs. Therbelson be en- 
rolled as a life member. The life membership list is growing constantly. 





The Long Island Council of Women’s Clubs, comprising sixty-six organiza- 
tions, has recommended that each of these clubs give one hearing each year 
to equal suffrage. Everywhere women are waking up to a sense of their 
responsibility in the matter of considering this question. 





If you have not seen a copy of the Susan B. Anthony book, which com- 
prises a sketch of Miss Anthony’s life and the eddresses given at her funeral, 
send twenty-five cents to Headquarters for it. The book is bound in gray 
paper with purple lettering on the cover, and is so attractive that it may 
well be used as a gift. 





Headquarters is indebted to Mrs. Julia Langdon Barber for a copy of the 
London Observer, giving a full account of the recent demonstration in Eng- 
land in behalf of woman suffrage. The story is so much better told than 
it has been by any American newspaper we have seen, that we are sending 
The Observer on to the Woman’s Journal in the hope that space may be 
found for the whole account. 





The Budget for May, the organ of the Alumnae Association of the Girls’ 
High and Normal Schools of Philadelphia, publishes a paper by Jane Camp- 
bell on “Teachers’ Salaries.” This paper was prepared for and read at the 
conference of Federated Clubs of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. The 
New Century Journal of Philadelphia also published one of Miss Campbell’s 
papers in a recent issue, entitled “Does the Woman Outgrow the Club?” 





Elizabeth Otis Carroll reports that the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Kings County Political Equality League was held on Monday, June 4, 1906, 
at the Borough Park Club House, Brooklyn. The president, Ida Craft, pre- 
sided. The morning session was occupied with reports from officers and 
standing committees, and the election of officers for the ensuing year. Miss 
Craft was desirous of retiring from the presidency, but her re-election was 
urged and secured by a unanimous vote. The other officers elected are: 
Vice-president-at-large, Mrs. C. W. Fisk; recording secretary, Miss Julia 
Hicks; corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. Francis Cramer; treasurer, Mrs. 
Franklin Barrett; auditors, Mrs. Orion White, Mrs. Annie Warren and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Otis Carroll. Luncheon was served in the clubhouse, and the 
afternoon session concluded the business program and gave opportunity for 
addresses from Mrs. Belle de Rivera, president of the New York City Fed- 
eration of Clubs, Mrs. Cornelia Hood, and Mrs. Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff. 





So many letters contain the question, “How is Judge Taylor?” or ‘Has 
Judge Taylor recovered?” that we reply in this column, although such a 
paragraph hardly comes under the head of information for workers. 

Judge Taylor was taken ill a year ago last March, and for some weeks 
his condition was serious. He steadily improved through the fall, winter 
and spring, till now he is as well, if not better, than he wis before his ill- 
ness. He goes to his office each day, works in his garden and is a comfort 
and joy to his friends. Because it did not seem wise for him to climb the 
stairs to his old office, he occupies a portion of the Suffrage Headquarters, 
and takes an active interest in all the work. Throughout the campaign he 
kept track of the amount of money received each day, and asked inquir- 
ingly for news from the field. He is a natural philosopher and often gives 
us advice and courage. The young women who labor in Headquarters con- 
sider that they are blessed to be associated with him. He is an optimist, 
and when a friend of pessimistic nature said to him lately: “Old age is 
sad, and I do not see how you can bear its infirmities,” he replied: “I have 
nothing to complain of; this last year has been the happiest of my whole 
life.” Is not it glorious to have lived eighty-three years and been a part 
of the world in all ways and yet be contented, happy, and altruistic? 





At the time of writing this the word from Oregon is not final, but it 
seems reasonably sure that we are defeated. Never in the history of our 
movement have we had such a fight. Heretofore we have battled with in- 
difference and lack of workers and money, but this time the men interested 
in corporations and the liquor men used the few anti-suffragists to accom- 
plish their ends. It has been a battle royal, and by far the greatest battle 
we ever waged. The result is so close that on this, the fifth day, we are 
still uncertain. The Headquarters’ force has kept steadily at it in season 
and out of season, not depressed when discouragements were reported, not 
elated when victory seemed sure to those in the field. Our duty was to 
secure the money for the campaign, and this we did so far as we could. The 
only time we wavered and grew heavy hearted was at the long wait. As 
we sat at our desks two days, expecting every telegraph boy to be a mes- 
senger for us, and every telephone ring a telegraphic message, we wondered 
how our mothers lived when our fathers were in bloody battles and when de- 
feat meant death, not victory deferred. We are better conditioned in every 
way than our mothers were then. We are braver, not less brave. 





Our opponents say they know that, no matter how hard they try, in the 
end we shall triumph, and this we know, too. How could we go on if the 
opposite was true? “Failure is impossible,” said our blessed mother as 
she bade us farewell. ‘Failure is impossible,” say we in unison after her. 








